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A PLAIN TALK ON THE DRAMA. 

BY RICHARD MANSFIELD. 



There is little or no doubt that the ancient order of things 
has been relegated to a back-shelf in an obscure corner, where 
none but antiquarians, bookworms, and historians will care to 
meddle with it. The man who attempts to play " Faust " or 
" Macbeth" or " Hamlet," tout simplement, without all the ac- 
cessories which accompany, say, a Drury Lane pantomime, will 
be very drearily left alone. 

Strong and sincere acting, from the mind and from the 
heart, simple and true, honest and earnest, goes by unnoticed. 
We must have something eccentric. Out of the Japanese craze, 
the aesthetic craze, the craze for the quaint and the radically 
hideous, were boru some strange things, and the shades of 
Edmund Kean and of Garrick shrank back into dark corners. 

The actor rarely now depends upon his acting. He must be a 
diplomat and a courtier too ; he must placate a hundred people 
who write and thousands who entertain ; he must be a thing to 
be gaped at and wondered at ; he must loll and pose in drawing- 
rooms, and be a snob and a sycophant, or he is very likely to fail. 
His speech must be different to that of any earthly human being, 
and far from holding the mirror up to nature, he must, if he 
hold up any mirror at all, make it like unto our familiar nursery 
tea-pot, in which we saw our little forms and faces strangely and 
marvellously spread out and distorted. The extravagant — the 
absurdly extravagant — productions (as they are named) have 
frightened away all comers. The young and ambitious actor dare 
not, as of old, launch into Shakespeare, unless he have some 
thirty-five thousand dollars to lose in one venture ; and what 
young man has ? 
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The critics have been the same in all times ; they have always 
found fault, it 's their privilege aud their business. Eead the re- 
views of Kean's Richard III. and see how harshly they treated him; 
and is any man great until he is dead or as good, or as bad, as 
dead ? But the people in the olden times came, — the people ; they 
crowded the house and they crowded the stage, and the man who 
stirred them and thrilled them was a hero. To-day he is a mon- 
ster to be avoided, and the penny shows hold all his former enthu- 
siastic patrons. To-day, as we approach the serious portion of a 
play, when the tears are likely to follow and the heart to beat a 
little faster, when there may be a thrill of horror or a gasp of agony, 
we men rise from our seats and go complaining to our clubs. And, 
therefore, what is the actor to act, and who is the actor who pre- 
eminently is likely to succeed financially ? The man at whom we 
can laugh, or scoff, or who is so small, so eccentric and so petty in 
his efforts that he never stirs, and is only " clever " where he should 
be great ? And what great and successful examples are held up to 
young actors to follow ? What does he see succeed and what will 
he not, therefore, consider right ! That which every man, with 
eyes in his head, knows to be wrong. And no reliance at home 
upon ourselves, but a great snobbish homage to everything from 
abroad ! 

This a country, too, that has brought forth Booths and Char- 
lotte Oushman, and fostered Pechters and Forrests, and a list of 
giant names ! Have not the greatest actors the American stage 
has seen been thoroughly well snubbed abroad ? In France 
ignored totally, and in England dined and f 6ted, but carefully 
and particularly put away and disabled and lopped off, and 
marched out of the land with great pretence of hospitality, and, 
sent home, with a burning heart, a shame-flushed face and an 
empty, empty, empty purse, while the foreigner sat back and 
smiled at his clever treachery ? And it's true, true every word 
of it. 

Do not American correspondents eternally cable to domestic 
newspapers long stories of the wonders achieved by this man and 
that man over there, who sits up in his holiday pride, and blinks 
his little eyes, and says : " See how they gape at me over there ; 
write of me constantly, my American friend. I'm of great 
interest to your people, who have nothing of their own, and 
presently I will come to them, and teach them some of my 
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art, and take their dollars, of which I gain but few in my own 
land." And when he enters is he a whit better than, or half as 
sincere as, was your Booth or your Barrett or your Davenport or 
your Gilbert or your Wallack ? 

You may turn the foreign sheets inside out, topsy turvy, or 
what you will, and find no one word concerning American 
art. Pshaw ! American art ! I've seen that quick, covert smile 
when some man spoke of " American art " at the Garrick Club, in 
Garrick street, Oovent Garden, and I've heard the greatest Brit- 
ish critic shriek : " Your American drama is damned vulgar." 
Ye gods and little fishes ! Vulgar ! Think of the vulgarities of the 
plum-duff drama and the importations we 've wondered at. Is 
this bitter ? Not a jot. It 's true, that 's all. 

Your American critic will berate you soundly with his pen, 
but he won't sell you for a dollar, and cannot be bought, and veri- 
tably I believe he '11 defend the very one he chastises, if another 
attack him. This is no longer a colony, but a great land, where 
our art shall be so fine that those who come to us may learn and 
bow and copy, and not pat us on the head any longer, and strut 
around and patronize, and sigh great sighs of happy contentment 
when the time comes for departure with pockets full of our gold. 
And wherefore do you pay them three heavy dollars for a seat 
from which to look at them, when upon those of your own coun- 
try, who bring you as much and more, you will bestow with re- 
luctance only half that gracious sum ? Pray tell me this ! 

Why has no actor in your chief cities a stage of his own ? 
Why do theatres belong to managers, business men who have 
acquired fortunes in this or that trade and now let them out, 
like bath-houses at great and stultifying rates to poor itinerant 
players ? Have you no rich men — no men who will build and 
rent at a fair rental ? No friends such as English art has in Lon- 
don ? What a privilege to create great characters and play great 
plays for the suffering of paying three thousand dollars a week to 
a stranger ? What is this trade in actors and plays, this specula- 
ting and gambling, this slave market, this crushing down of the 
one that rises, this merchanting in actors and actresses, and the 
smiling octopus that sucks all things dry, this playing down to 
people, instead of playing up to art, and dragging the people after ? 
You have great managers, such men as are Augustin Daly and 
Palmer and Frohman, but you may have actors, too, in their own 
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houses, and make all things even, not all up on one side, which is 
dangerous, at a glance, to any good ship, and most of all to the 
furtherance of the voyage we are on. 

Let the managers have their theatres and the actors theirs, 
and the rivalry will benefit the Drama. Let the poet 
realize some of his dreams, the actor and the painter, and come 
and look at them. They may be strange, these dreams, and 
weird and odd and not successful, but there will be something 
gained and something new, and not the same eternal drumming 
out of A % + B z x A z +JB S and its monotonous result. We want 
poetry upon the stage. Poetry ! The stage is for Poetry. It is 
not for merchants and mechanics and penny-a-liners. It is for 
Poetry ! I would stand upon this summit and cry out that this 
is a stupid business day, from the rising of the sun to the setting 
of it ; that young men in short hose talk money, that middle- 
aged and old, and girls and women, and that we are dying of it 
and suffocating, that books are full of it, and that the air is laden 
with it, and that we go about with itching palms and hooked 
fingers ; that all the world would be better for Poetry ; that 
the heart would beat more gently, and the mind be more sweetly 
oiled, and the soul soar higher for the contemplation of Poetry. 

And that is what the stage is for. Neither for rot, nor for 
drivel, nor for filth, nor for tanks of water, nor for ancient dames 
in tights, nor for cheap sentiment, nor for catchpennies, but for 
Poetry. And not incomprehensible either, for the " Morte d' 
Arthur" and all the " tales of the Bound Table" are poetry, and 
" Hiawatha," and a thousand Indian legends there are that are 
poetry ; and so is " Lucile " of poor dead Meredith, and all the 
things some of us, lying on the grass, with our faces to the sky- 
lark, dream of on a summer day or on a moonlit evening — 
those things that come to us with a whiff of the balsam pine or 
the break of the sea on the beach, or the touch of a soft hand 
or the discovery of a withered flower. It is in us always and it 
will crop out in the most hardened of us, and where we should 
always see it, and where it should forever awaken all that was 
born good and beautiful in us, is upon the stage. 

The stage should not be for temptation, from the deliverance 
of which we pray in the morning and which we court in the even- 
ing ; it should not be for the idiotic laugh and the imbecile ap- 
plause ; it is not for the drunkard and the wanton ; it is not to 
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be shrieked at to-day and to be ashamed of tomorrow ; it is not 
for gymnastics ; it is for the gracious, the graceful, the thought- 
ful, the gentle ; it is to send us home with better thoughts and 
better feelings, with a lesson learnt by example and with food for 
pleasant reflection. It is for wholesome mirth or for such stirring 
tragedy as will fire us to nobler deeds, or for such potent example 
as will sicken us of evil doing. That is the stage as I under- 
stand it and as I would strive for it. 

Let not the youthful critic, from whose responsible pen de- 
pends the weighty power of a mighty journal, clip off the 
head of every bud that thrusts its head above the rotting leaves. 
Who knows how beautiful and how radiant it might grow to 
be ? A word written lasts longer than a word spoken, and 
what is printed is sometimes read, and what is read cannot be 
blotted out always. Separate the man from his art. If you 
dislike the man, you have no right to condemn his art. 
Your sense of honor must make you just. Personal abuse is 
not criticism. Never. It is unworthy of any great journal, 
and it degrades the country in which the journal is published. 
Criticise with dignity, if you criticise at all. What is worthy of 
criticism is worthy of respect. If it is absolutely unworthy, 
treat it as you treat the silliness of a strange child, with silence. 
Reflect when you say bitter and biting things how you would bear 
these words addressed to you. Think, before you tear down, how 
long it took to build up — what work, what suffering, what ex- 
penditure of hard-earned means. Remember that you are not 
writing to show the world how clever you are, but how just you 
can be. Recollect that your lightest word weighs heavy with the 
object of your praise or censure. 

Do not fail to consider that the actor who works with his 
nerves, who has travelled much and suffered much, is an irritable 
being, dyspeptic perchance, and that bitter and hostile criticism 
is a cruel dose after a dish of enervating toil. Know that the 
actor is a child in his relations with the world and lives in a 
cloudland of his own. His one desire is to please ; when he fails 
he is angry with himself, angry with all the world about him. 
He has striven, and he generally knows in his heart, much better 
than you can tell him, that he has failed. Take the object of his 
attainment into consideration. If his art has in it the germ of 
goodness, or of greatness, pray foster and cherish it, and be kind, 
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and gracious, and gentle always. If you are harsh with him and 
unduly bitter or personal, do not blame him if he retaliates — he 
is probably only human ; and be man enough not to bear rancor 
if he gives you a Roland for your Oliver, since you have brought 
it upon yourself, and the " Freedom of the press" does not mean 
the privilege, with immunity, of abuse. 

The bane of the American drama is the cheap theatre ; and if 
my protest can be heard and, being heard, be deemed a rightful 
protest, all men will stay away from it, henceforth forever. It 
counts for nothing that you can sit downstairs for fifty cents. One 
would rather eat a delicious dinner in a kitchen than masticate a 
vile mixture in a palace. Therefore it is better to sit upstairs and 
see an actor attempt good things than sit downstairs and see him 
succeed in doing bad. The success of the cheap theatre means 
the extinction of the gallery patronage. They are nearly gone 
now, those faces all aglow, those shirt-sleeved arms, those thunder- 
ous bursts of rapturous applause and the familiar earnest word of 
encouragement ; who so quick to recognize the actor's finest 
points, who so quick to laugh, so quick to weep, and who first 
spread the news of some great moment in an actor's life ? They 
are gone now, those honest faces ; we look for them in vain. The 
practical loss lies in the fact that in these days of heavy expenses 
the actor-manager must find his house all-over-full if he is to earn 
a profit. 

It may be hoped that the American people is by now weary of 
what has been termed " Farce Comedy " — a conglomeration of 
various variety entertainments, formerly not under the head of 
our art, but indigenous to the music halls. It is to be hoped that 
it desires the poetic drama ; the gracious, gentle, and wholesome 
comedy ; the genuine burlesque, which, in the garb of witty 
satire, will teach many a healthy lesson ; the music of the ideal 
opera ; and it may be hoped too that each of these may be labelled 
and put away in its special box and not confused and mixed up. 

It may be hoped that the American people will hospitably re- 
ceive and welcome all that is good and great coming from abroad, 
such men as are indeed Irving, Salvini, Ooquelin and the earnest 
Willard, and such a woman as the incomparable Helen Terry, or 
such as Hading is and Eistori was, but— those who live across the 
sea must equally recognize and welcome those who come to them 
with the indorsement of the American press and the American 
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people ; and that recognition shall not, must not be earned at the 
cost of great wealth and wire-pulling and great sycophancy, but 
it must be a ready, hearty and open-armed recognition, at once 
spontaneous, as is ours, with no sneering at the American tongue 
and American manner, — since we sneer not at the foreign — and it 
may be hoped, with some certainty of realization, that the Ameri- 
can drama will soon stand foremost in the drama of the nations. 

Richard Mansfield. 



